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The Church in Research 


© Hubert Herring 


Early in 1938, the Congregational churches of New Hamp- 
shire requested the Council for Social Action to cooperate with 
them in a factual survey of race track gambling in that state 
in order that they might have reliable first-hand information 
with which to meet the issue at the September primaries. Mr. 
Harold Hatcher went at once into New England to undertake 
the assignment. As his report shows, he dug out the basic matter 
of the financing of the tracks, the political tie-up of track op- 
erators with the New Hampshire legislature, the effect of the 
tracks on their communities, and the psychology of the bettors. 


If Mr. Hatcher’s research revealed facts true only of New 
Hampshire, it would be significant. But its greater significance 
lies in the fact that race track gambling in New Hampshire is a 
sampling of race track gambling across the country. Other 
regions have their local modifications, but this study of New 
Hampshire is a bold line-drawing of the race track industry 
across the country. Citizens who insist that their ethical conclu- 
sions be backed with facts and figures will now have the latest 
data available. 


The church has long known that the gambler always loses. 
The individual may make a dime or a million, but there is 
corrosion in unearned gain which cuts more swiftly than any 
acid. Society cannot banish gambling by law, but it can impose 
wholesome controls. Blackstone wrote many years ago that the 
purpose of law is “to make it as easy as possible for men to do 
right, as hard as possible for men to do wrong.’’ Christian citi- 
-zenship can work with good conscience for such laws. 


THE GAMBLING INDUSTRY: 


A Case Study of Race Track Gambling 
in New Hampshire @ by Harold O. Hatcher 


America’s Betting Bill 


America’s betting bill is estimated at four to six billion 
dollars annually, an average of $30 to $50 per person. These 
figures do not include stock market speculation, nor private 
bets between individuals on sports contests and elections, but 
cover only commercialized gambling systematically promoted 
by means of slot machines, cards, dice, bingo, lotteries and 
racing. 

Horse racing is the spearhead of all gambling and is said to 
account for one third of the gambling bill. More than any 
other form of gambling, it has adapted itself to the various 
economic classes. Thus—its broad appeal. The rich own the 
tracks, breed the horses and place the large bets; the middle- 
class place moderate bets on the horses at the tracks or through 
bookmakers; the poor place small bets through the bookies. 
Known as the sport of kings, and identified with such names 
as Vanderbilts, Whitneys, and duPonts, horse racing does not 
have as bad a reputation as other forms of gambling. There- 
fore, gambling interests usually seek and win legal status for 
race track gambling before opening their campaigns for legal ~ 
dog races, bookies, lotteries, slot machines, and gambling 
casinos. - 


Our Gambling History 


Up until ten years ago, commercialized gambling was on 
the decline. Twenty states had amended their constitutions to 
prohibit gambling of all types. Almost 130 race tracks had 
been closed in 31 states, including two in Maine in 1898, one 
in Rhode Island in 1905 and Rockingham Park in New Hamp- 
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shire in 1908. Legalized gambling was confined to race tracks 
for horses in Kentucky and Maryland. 

Following the World War, the tide turned. Stock market 
speculation went on a rampage. In 1927 Illinois was won over 
to legalized racing by a one-vote margin. Soon afterward the 
depression arrived bringing poverty and despair, insecurity, un- 
employment. The government and its citizens desperately 
needed new income to replace what had disappeared. This 
need provided opportunity for the gambling interests whose 
ranks had recently been increased by bankrupt stock specu- 
lators. With the help of a telegram campaign from Miami, 
the Florida legislature was persuaded in 1931. No states were 
won over in 1932. In 1933 the sale of liquor was legalized, 
cutting down the underworld’s revenue from bootlegging, 
whereupon some from that group turned to the promotion of 
gambling business for new revenue. A campaign for legalized | 
race track betting was promoted in 32 state legislatures. 
Twenty-two states voted the race tracks down, but nine ad- 
mitted them—California, Michigan, New Hampshire, Ohio, 

Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, Washington, West Virginia. 

Impressed by the huge volume of tax-paying bets at the 
New Hampshire track during its first meet, many of which 
had come from Massachusetts and Rhode Island, the legisla- 
tures of those two states yielded to the drive for legalization 
in 1934. The following year Arkansas, Delaware, Maine and 
Nebraska let down the bars, bringing the total of states with 
legalized racing to 19. 

In some states new tracks are still being constructed, racing 
seasons lengthened and attendance increased. There is now 
racing practically every day in the year except Sundays, and 
tracks in New Orleans and along the Mexican border have 
introduced some Sunday racing. 


Our Horse Racing Investments 

_ The American Racing Manual for 1937 estimates that $50,- 
pp.00 is invested in race tracks, $20,000,000 in horses and 
: . 
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$10,000,000 in 400 breeding farms. Eleven thousand thorough- 
breds raced in 1937 winning for their owners $14,000,000. 


NEW ENGLAND TRACKS 


The most spectacular increase in race track gambling has 
occurred in New England. Starting there only 5 years ago, 
one-fifth of all race track gambling in the United States is now 
done within 50 miles of Boston. With an annual ‘‘business’’ 
approaching $100,000,000 race tracks must be listed as one 
of New England’s leading industries. 

Suffolk Downs in Boston has 40,000 people attending its 
special races, which rivals the 63-year-old Kentucky Derby. 
Natragansett at Pawtucket, R. I. has drawn as many as 50,000 
who pushed $1,010,911 through the betting windows in one day. 


New Hampshire leads the way 


The credit for opening up New England to legalized betting 
is usually given to New Hampshire and its Rockingham Park. 
The campaign started back in 1931. The little town of Salem 
had a race track which was built in 1906 at considerable ex- 
pense by the famous gamblers, John W. (Betcha Million) 
Gates and John A. Drake. It had not been used regularly since 
the churches and the Supreme Court closed it in 1908. With 
the depression getting worse all the time, the business men of 
the town through their Lions Club decided to try to revive the 


’ ee 


town’s “idle industry.” 


personnel 


They interested William H. Gallagher and Joseph Shalleck 
of New York City and William V. Dwyer and Lou Smith of 
Montreal, Canada. These men organized in 1931 the New 
Hampshire Breeders Association, with Shalleck later becom- 
ing President and Counsel and Smith becoming Treasurer and — 
Manager. Mr. Gallagher received 998 of the association’s 1,000 
shares of stock. 


The personal data on these men who later were to become 
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such a prominent part of New Hampshire is noteworthy. 
Mr. Gallagher is owner of a number of race horses. Mr. Dwyer 
owns horses, and is also managing director of the Tropical 
Park race track in Florida, and President of the Mount Royal 
track in Montreal. He has the reputation in the racing world 
of being a hard gambler, and this is given as a reason for his 
waning influence at Tropical Park. Mr. Shalleck, an attorney 
in New York City, has recently received much publicity in con- 
nection with the Dewey investigation of rackets. James J. Hines, 
a Tammany politician who has his office with Mr. Shalleck and 
is a client of Mr. Shalleck, is now under indictment as a prin- 
cipal agent in New York’s lottery racket formerly headed by 
Dutch Schultz and Dixie Davis. Lou Smith is listed as man- 
aging director of the King Edward Park and Amusement 
Company in Montreal. He was managing director of Epsom 
Downs in Houston until the Texas legislature closed the track 
in 1937. He was also the principal figure at the Agawam track 
in Massachusetts until it went in receivership. His interest in 
gambling evidently is not restricted to legalized pari-mutuels. 
In addition to his tie-up with Shalleck, who is implicated in 
the Harlem lotteries racket, he manages the Oriental race track 
at Havana which opens its racing season on Christmas Day, 
and promotes bookmaking rings and a gambling casino on the 
grounds. 


procedure 

The New Hampshire Breeders Association, immediately 
after organization in 1931, purchased the race track known as 
Rockingham Park from Criterian Realty Company of Boston. 
It agreed to pay for the track in monthly installments over a 
four-year period. An examination of the county records at 
‘Exeter, New Hampshire, and testimony of attorneys partici- 
pating in the negotiations, indicate that the purchase price was 
under $100,000. (The property was assessed for tax purposes 
at about $25,000). Six weeks later the track was opened for 
‘facing. After operating two days it was closed by order of the 
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Attorney General of New Hampshire, Ralph Davis, for oper- 
ating without legislative sanction and in violation of the state's 
law against gambling. 

For the next year and a half the public heard very little of 
the New Hampshire Breeders Association. In Salem they say 
that the owners of the track were busy during that period 
“lining up the legislature.” In January, 1933, a bill was intro- 
duced to legalize pari-mutuel betting. 

The move caught the opponents of race track gambling un- 
prepared. However, when the bill came up, some of the 
churches opposed the measure through official spokesmen and 
by sending in approximately sixty petitions. 

The bill was passed. The vote in the House was: Yea, 
273; No, 100; and in the Senate—Yea, 19; No. 4. Without 
being either signed or vetoed by the Governor the bill became 
law, and New England had its first legalized race track 
gambling since 1908. 


Controlling the government 

Soon after Attorney General Ralph Davis closed Rocking- 
ham Park in 1931 the track owners drove up to see the Attorney 
General. “What do you boys want now?” asked Mr. Davis. 
Mr.-Dwyer and lawyer Shalleck told him. After this significant 
session the operators drove back toward New York convinced 
that what was needed next was more money for legislative ap- 
proval. According to their financial statements they spent be- 
tween $100,000 and $200,000 during the next year and a half 
and they obtained legislative approval. 


What plan have they followed in winning and maintaining 


the cooperation of the state government? To begin with the 
track was camouflaged as a local institution. This New York 
gambling syndicate had been named the New Hampshire Breed- 
ers Association. The name of its manager, Smith, is generally 
assumed to be an adapted name. Four business men and poli- 
ticians, including Ralph Davis’ assistant, Winthrop Wadleigh, 
from New Hampshire, were placed on the Board of Directors 
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to make it appear a local board. The man who was listed for 
four years as president asserts that he never attended a meeting 
nor met Mr. Gallagher, the owner. 

The charges which circulate that the race track spends $2,000 
to $3,000 to help elect key persons have been neither confirmed 
nor. denied. There is no doubt, however, that the track chose 
as a depository for its funds not a nearby bank in Lawrence 
but the Nashua Trust Company of which Governor Francis 
P. Murphy is vice-president and an active director. This deposit 
threatened to be a boomerang recently when a shortage of over 
$100,000 was reported in the bank and it was linked to betting 
losses on the races. A responsible employee, Mr. Christian, was 
set to the penitentiary, and the matter was-quickly hushed. 


The track’s jobs, as well as its money, are used to political 
advantage. For example, one track job goes to Salem’s political 
boss, another to the Governor’s brother, and a third to Ralph 
Seavey of Rochester, who helped pass the racing law. Alex- 
ander, the turf columnist, wrote in 1937 as follows: ‘They 
tell me there are some 400 legislators in the New Hampshire 
House and that just about half of them 27+ ~orkino in the 
mutuels. It has even been reported thac usc mayor of a little 
New Hampshire town is working in the mutuels which tends 
to give considerable distinction to the ticket punching depart- 
ment.” These jobs pay from $30 to $60 per week. The em- 
ployee list for 1937 includes 32 Representatives, the Clerk of 
the House and the Clerk of the Senate, not to mention relatives 
of other Representatives and political leaders. 


All members of the legislature get season passes to the races. 
There are banquets and entertainments for them, as for other 
government officials, given by the track owners at the track’s 
Club House and in Boston. The result is that the legislators 
“appear to be more in favor of the race track than any other 
single group in the state. The close relation between politics 
_and racing is also suggested to one looking over the list of box 
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seat holders at Rockingham. The list includes Ralph Davis, 
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Ralph George and Ralph Seavey—the three R’s of New Hamp- 
shire racing—Senator Cole, Selectman Barron, H. Doe, and H. 
Hinckley. Society and business have almost no representation 
in the boxes. 

The track has also gained the support of its regulatory body, 
the State Racing Commission. When the horse racing bill was 
before the legislature in 1933 State Senator Ralph George, au- 
tomobile salesman from Concord, along with Lou Smith led 
the fight to get it passed. When the bill was passed Mr. George 
was one of the three men appointed to the State Racing Com- 
mission which was given “the power and authority to regulate, 
supervise and check the making of pari-mutuel pools and the 
distribution therefrom.” The other members were Stephen 
Wheeler of Exeter, a counsel for the New Hampshire Breeders 
Association, and Ralph Davis, later to become its counsel. As 
chairman of the Commission and the only member who has 
held the office for more than three years, Mr. George is to a 
considerable degree the State Racing Commission. 


One would hope for a somewhat impartial attitude from this 
regulatory commission set up to represent the public’s interest. 
But in reading the annual reports of the State Racing Commis- 
sion one sees that it is more active in defending the track op- 
erators than in protecting the public. While New York police 
are busy unravelling the criminal tie-ups of men connected 
with the tracks in New Hampshire and Cuba, Mr. George’s 
annual reports to the Governor emphasize how fortunate New — 
Hampshire is in its track ownership and management, that — 
“these gentlemen were interested only in conducting as fine — 
and sportsmanlike a race meeting as was humanly possible.” 
These reports with their scarcity of figures compare very un- 
favorably with those of New York and Massachusetts, for 
example. 


With the New Hampshire State Racing Commission such an 


active protagonist for the management at Rockingham, one 
can imagine the roles of its Chief Inspector at $90 per week 
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and 5 assistant inspectors at $50 per week; of its Judge-at- 
Large and Patrol Judge at $75 each; its Auditor and Vet- 
erinarian at $90 each. 


The big day comes 


On July 4, 1933 the track opened. At the close of the season 
of 53 days, the bets totalled $12,000,000 out of which the 
state got over $440,000 and the racing association received 
over $1,100,000. What this million dollars did to the associa- 
tion’s financial position is indicated by the annual reports it 
filed with the Secretary of State. Its cash increased from $1.85 
on January 1, 1933 to $39,948.91 on January 1, 1934. A $25,- 
000 deficit was converted into a surplus of over $200,000. And 
more than $600,000 was spent to create ‘‘goodwill’” for the 
track—payrolls, advertising, legal expenses, propaganda. 


—and stays 

The year 1934 was also a good one, giving the association an 
income of about $1,700,000 after paying state taxes. After 
liberal allowance for all expenses including promotion, some 
$300,000 remained as a net profit. The owners had made a half 
million dollars in two years on their $100,000 to $200,000 plant 
which they had bought on the installment plan. They were 
handling 10 times as much money in a year as the emergency te- 
lief bill of the state government. Rockingham had surpassed the 
well established tracks of Kentucky in volume of gambling. 
Its income was about half that of Monte Carlo. 


in spite of difficulties 

_ But now another problem arose. The track’s license to op- 
erate expired in 1934. Would the state renew it and remain 
satisfied with a 314 per cent tax on this very profitable track 
‘when Massachusetts and other states were levying higher taxes 
on their gambling? . 

_ To meet this problem the association wrote down its assets 
from $203,484 in 1934 to $80,443 at the beginning of 1935. 
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Thus it could show a surplus of only $21,866. Sympathetic leg- 
islators, a few dozen of whom were actually employees of the 
racing association, argued that the track was not making much 
money and that higher taxes might drive this source of rev- 
enue out of the state. With very little opposition legislation 
was passed enabling the track to operate another four years 
with no increase in taxes. A provision was inserted in the law 
(Section 25) exempting race track gambling from the state 
law against gambling. 


In 1935 business was not so profitable at Rockingham Park. 
The average daily gamble dropped from $327,000 in 1934 
to $281,000 in 1935. Suffolk Downs track had been opened 
neat Boston, some 40 miles from Rockingham Park. Besides, 
the management of Rockingham was busy opening the Aga- 
wam track at Springfield, Massachusetts. 


The decline in the volume of gambling which began in 1935 
continued through 1936. The new owners, however, cleared 
around $100,000 during the forty-day season, after paying the 
state $352,000. 


Due to track difficulties in Rhode Island in the fall of 1937, 
the.owners of Rockingham had a chance to get some good 
horses to come to their track in October and November which 
induced the New Hampshire State Racing Commission to allow — 
them an additional month of racing. This gave Rockingham 
another $6,240,000 of bets with relatively small additional 
expenses. 


The anti-gambling association speaks— 


In 1937 an officer of the New England Anti-Gambling Asso- 
ciation brought a suit in the Massachusetts courts to prevent 
the Massachusetts tracks from retaining the “breakage,” or odd 
cents, when they paid the winning bettors. Customarily, if a 
bettor won $4.04, for instance, the track kept the 4c. Since 
it was not clear what the outcome of the case would be anc 
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how it would affect the New Hampshire track, the manage- 
ment at Rockingham had the State Racing Commission ask 
Attorney General Cheney for a ruling on the breakage ques- 
tion. The ruling of the Attorney General had the effect of re- 
ducing the track’s income from breakage by 75 per cent. Track 
Owners were so angry at the ruling that they wrote the state rac- 
ing commission they would not open the track for business unless 
the order was rescinded. President McKoy testified before a 
legislative committee in 1937 that without the breakage the 
track would be “‘forced to fold up.”’ Nevertheless, when the 
ruling was not rescinded the track management decided to 
open on schedule and to eliminate not 75 per cent of the 
breakage but, for the sake of goodwill, the entire’amount. In 
order not to have all this loss come out of the profits, track 
wages were reduced 10 per cent. 


The figures speak also 


Despite this saving to the bettors of $2,000 to $3,000 per 
day, the amount gambled at Rockingham in the spring meet of 
1938 was $10,000 per day less than for the same days the 
previous year. At that rate the total handle for 1938 will prob- 
ably be $6,000,000 less than in 1937 and the state will get 
approximately only $360,000. 


Figures on Rockingham’s income and expenses are clothed _ 
in secrecy by the owners and the racing commissions so that 
the exact figures cannot be quoted. It appears, however, that 
during its five years of operation Rockingham made annual 

profits of $100,000 to $300,000. When owners’ salaries are 
included, the total amounts to nearly one and a half million 
dollars return to less than a dozen men including Lou Smith, 
William Gallagher, Thomas McKoy and Cedric Fauntleroy on 
a cash investment totalling about $100,000. 


RESULTS of the TRACK | 
A race track should be judged by its results. 
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Effect upon the bettors 

Who are the bettors at Rockingham Park? Writes David 
Alexander, a columnist for the racing papers, “A large pet- 
centage of the patrons (at Rockingham) are farmers and small 
town folk...” In a later article he refers to the “peasant 
patronage of Rockingham.” To judge by appearances, those 
attending Rockingham are indeed a low income group. Their 
clothes, their cars, their manners bespeak an annual income of 
$1,000 to $2,000 for the great majority. There is a larger pro- 
portion of $2.00 bets—84 per cent—than is found at other 
tracks. 


Who comes 

'In the course of a year, Rockingham draws all types of 
people. On special days Governors, mayors, and persons of 
wealth may be seen in the Club House. At least a third of the 
patrons are women. There are children from the nursing age 
up. There is also that unwelcome group of tipsters, beggars, 
and “‘race track bums” who come regularly hoping to acquire 
a few crumbs which fall from the table. 

The daily attendance ranges from 5,000 to 25,000, averaging 
10,000. (This attendance approximates the Sunday morning 
attendance of 10,299 persons at the 200 churches of the leading 
Protestant denomination in New Hampshire.) The track’s 


attendance doubtless is due in part to its policy of distributing 


throughout the state many thousands of season passes, with 
the intention of getting a number of bets it would not other- 
wise reach. Attendance is also boosted by the cooperation from — 
the Boston and Maine railroad which advertises the races and _ 
schedules trains and buses to the race track at reduced rates. — 
Normally, the tickets from Boston to Salem and return are 
$2.34. But for a trip to the races in Salem the cost is only $1.00. 


Average Costs 


How much does an afternoon at the Rockingham races cost? 
We may strike an average for the 10,000 persons attending. 
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TRANSPORTATION: From Boston, $1; nearby 25c. Average $ .50 


ADMISSION: One-fifth of the patrons have no pass 
and pay $1.00 to the Grand Stand or 
$1.50 to the Club House. The four- 
fifths with passes pay 40c. to the 
Grand Stand or 75c. to the Club 


Le fe aE oe 1 eee ce .60 
Official program, tip sheet or refreshMeNt ....cscsscmmnnemnenen .40 
Average expenses for the aftermO0M ccc $1.50 


Nearly everyone attending Rockingham bets on the races. 
There are eight races each afternoon, with about 8 horses in 
each race. The chances are very high that each bettor on the 
eight races will hold at least one winning ticket paying $5 to 
$15 on a $2 bet. Two or three of the eight horses he bets on 
may finish second or third and pay $3 to $8 on a $2 bet. But 
when the eight races are finished and the 10,000 patrons have 
bet a total of $250,000 or an average of $25 each, the bettors 
will be short an average of $2.50. 

Thus the average bettor at Rockingham had expenses of 
$1,50 and a betting loss of $2.50, making the afternoon cost 
$4.00. If he goes to the races three times a week during the 
spring and fall meets, his loss will be $84.00. 

The person who does not live so near the tracks, who attends 
five times a week and bets $5 on each race probably will end 
the season with a $200 loss—more than his probable yearly 
budget for clothing. 


Handicappers 

According to the laws of chance which largely govern race 
track gambling and upon which these figures are based, “Any- 
body can trim a race, but nobody can trim the races.” But bet- 
tors’ self-pride leads them to think that playing the horses is 
a game of skill rather than a game of chance such as crap 
shooting. Thus a profession—called handicappers—has sprung 
up to help bettors ‘‘pick out the winner.” The patron arriving 
$ ; 
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at Rockingham is besieged at the entrance by a group of men 
selling, for fifty cents, cards containing the names of the horses 
considered likely to win. A test by the writer on 16 races showed 
that a bettor would have lost less in betting blindly on the 
fifth horse in every race than in betting the list of any of seven 
handicappers. It is reported that if one had followed the recom- 
mendations of Boston’s leading handicapper throughout a re- 
cent 60-day meet he would have a gain of only $22—far from 
enough to cover expenses. 


Any bettor may win— 

The significant thing about racing is not that “you can’t trim 
the races.”” The important thing is that any bettor can and does 
win individual races. Therein lies the races’ appeal. The per- 
son who has slaved for years at 25c. per hour can see her horse 
pull past her boss’s horse and pay $20 on a $2 ticket. She can 
even win 3 or 4 such races in a row. Maybe she had $2 on Gay 
Ballot at Rockingham on June 30, 1937, when he paid $198. 

One of the persons in Salem who helped get the track opened 
comments, “They win a little, then they go wild for it. Those 
who can afford:it the least go the craziest about it. It gets people 
like a disease.” 


—or lose 


Race track gambling is not unrelated to embezzlement. A 
person feels he has a tip for a sure win. He “borrows” some of 
the company’s money in order to place a bet. He loses. In an_ 
attempt to recoup his losses, he borrows more. Later he finds” 
that he cannot pay back the “borrowed” money. a 

The Director of Accounts of the Massachusetts Department 
of Corporations and Taxes writes: — : 


_ “In Massachusetts we were getting along in a very comfortable way fo: 
a number of years. However, in the past two or three-years we have had 

a, shortage in New Bedford amounting to $32,000 which we believe was 
due to, two things—the stock market and horse racing; in North Andove 

a shortage of $41,000 which we felt quite sure was due to gambling on 
the horses; in Townsend, ‘a Shortage of $18,000 which the collectors 
state was due to betting on the horses; in Worcester, a shortage of 
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$38,000 which likewise was stated to be due to gambling on the races. 
In my contact with the bonding company, I have been given to under- 
stand that these cases of public officials are only small items compared 

with the effect ‘in commercial lines.’ ” 
The Police Department in Manchester has a rule that none 
of its men go to the race track, even though Manchester’s Ralph 
Davis is its Clerk and Counsel. Neither are the citizens around 


Monte Carlo permitted to bet at that famous gambling center. 


Sport for Sport’s sake 

There are those who say, ‘But the recreation and sport one 
gets at the races is worth what it costs.”’ President McKoy says, 
“T’ve seen most race tracks here and abroad. . . . No matter 
how much gambling there is, it is still a-game that is sport 
for sport’s sake more than any other that I know, at least from 
the owners’ standpoint.” 


horses 

Let’s analyze this sport. 

What does it do to the horses? Thirty-five per cent of them 
die or are killed during their first two years on the track, accord- 
ing to the American Racing Manuals for 1936 and 1937. 
Only a third of thoroughbred race horses live to be six years 
old. In terms of the human life span, the two thirds of race 
horses which die between the ages of 2 and 5 correspond to 
humans entering a given occupation at the age of 6 knowing 


that two thirds of them must die by the time they were 15. 


= 
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jockeys 

The situation is similar with jockeys. Theirs is a hard and 
dangerous vocation, one not covered by insurance. In New 
York the state racing commission does not permit a race to 
start until there is an ambulance at the track. Many of the jock- 
eys are only boys. Willie Lee Johnson, second best jockey in 
1937, weighed 90 pounds and claimed to be 17 years old. He 
‘rode in 1227 races during the year and won for his employers 
$136,000. Jockey William Lowe, who passed for 13 years old, 
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won 18 races totalling $10,565. Knowing that as they grow up 
they will get too heavy to ride, jockeys are tempted to make 
as much as possible by fair means or foul, during their few years 
of riding. 


owners 

Nor are the owners of horses interested in racing primarily 
as a sport. They send their horses where they think they can win 
the most money. Thirty owners won from $53,000 to $214,000 
each in 1937. They are all hoping to discover another Man 
O’ War who paid $3,656,451 on an original investment of 
$5,000. 


Effect on Salem 

Rockingham Park is located in the town of Salem which has 
a population of approximately 3,000, and is two miles from 
the Massachusetts state line on the Boston and Maine railroad 
and on the state highway from Manchester, New Hampshire 
to Lawrence, Massachusetts. Not only is the race track Salem’s 
principal industry—it is the Big Show around which life in 
Salem revolves. The track has brought considerable money into 
the town, though not as much as the people had expected. Ob- 
viously, it has greatly intensified interest in gambling. The 
people have come to think in terms of horses. They bet at the 
track. They patronize the bookies which have opened up. They 
have put slot machines through the town, even in the post- 
office. A local man has published a book in behalf of lotteries. 
People about town say, ‘All life’s a gamble.” 


- Effects on Salem’s Finances 
Salem’s financial gains and losses are estimated below: 
Income from racing: 


Lie Sb oh 2 ac an OOM See $10,500 

Ne) los kL Me NE Li eg ed a + es 7,400 

Jobs: 125, averaging $5 for 45 days ........ 28,125 

Board and room: nz 
100 men at $2 for 45 days onccmnn 9,000 ° 
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Transient business for local restaurants, 
filling stations, feed dealers, etc., 
$300 per day for 45 days canceessssssneen 13,500 


Al Ota lmewes  e e Un ke ees $68,525 
Cost to town and its citizens: 
Betting costs (track) —200 Salem people 
(estimate) losing at the rate of $2.60 
per day tora? days 20. tents cn aod $21,840 
Betting costs (Bookmakers) —200 $1 bets 
per day at cost of 1214c. or $25 for 


OAS go nese Le oe 6,250 
Admission to track (estimate)—42 days 
at: $80: perday (2 eae 3,360 
Extra fire and police protection ou... 2,000 
Extra construction and upkeep of streets 1,000 
Increased cost Of charity aid ou. 4,000 
TOR ee ae ee $38,450 
Annual gain to Salem oecececcesennene $30,075 


This is a per capita gain to the community of about $10.00. 
This amount is the equivalent of the 125 short jobs, or the 
pay roll of a local factory with 25 regular employees. In other 
words the little wood-heel factory with 50 employees helped 
the town financially more than big Rockingham which helped 
to drive it out. 


Effects on Salem’s Politics 

What has happened to the town’s finances? With $18,000 
annual revenue from the track and a good sum from the Cano- 
bie Lake Amusement Park, one would think the town’s finances 
would be in better shape. Instead, Salem was the only town in 
the state which could not pay its state taxes last year. Whereas 
other towns settle their relief accounts with local merchants 
‘within a month, Salem is about six months behind. The State 
Comptroller has had to work out a special arrangement for 
Salem’s relief payments. The town’s relief bill increased from 
$7,970 the first two years of the races to $21,670 the second two 
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years, or 172 per cent. The town is $23,000 behind in the pay- 
ments to its schools. When it issued a license to the race track, 
the revenue was supposed to be used to pay off the town’s debt. 
Instead it has been used for current expenses. The big track 
did not solve the town’s financial problem. 

In the spring of 1938 when state auditors went to Salem to 
audit the town records, Earle Gordon, tax collector and prede- 
cessor to Ralph Davis as clerk of the racing association, turned 
in his resignation. The cause is stated to be ‘‘a considerable 
shortage of funds.” Within two weeks of Mr. Gordon’s 
resignation came a resignation from Amos Cowan, town clerk, 
whose recent business failure as druggist was attributed by ob- 
servers to ‘too much horses.” 

One of the first reports that a visitor to Salem gets is on 
corrupt local politics. The reports run as follows: The track, 
realizing the importance of having the cooperation of political 
and governmental forces, has helped to build a local political 
machine. Its leader is William Barron, Chairman of the Select- 
men. During the races, Mr. Barron is in charge of parking and 
policing at the track and is associated with Mr. Simon, who has 
the refreshment concessions. This gives Mr. Barron charge of 
the 125 jobs allotted to Salem people, which jobs he places 
judiciously. At Christmas time he doles out a few hundred 
dollars to needy families in twenty-five dollar lumps. Ultimate 
source, undisclosed. He has one of the two dozen box seats at 
the track, reserved through the season for his friends. He is 
now a candidate for the legislature, without opposition. 


Social effects on Salem 
The race track has had an unwholesome effect on family life 


in Salem. Ministers in the community who deal with family — 


problems find that with the ever present incentive to gamble, 


the spending of the family income has often been a bone of — 


contention, frequently leading to broken families. The case 


studies are many, varying in detail but each a separate and in- 


dividual, tragedy. 
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A Salem minister commented that 90 per cent of the people 
of his church used to favor the track. ‘About 20 per cent favor 
it now, but that is a lower percentage than for the town as a 
whole.” The change in local sentiment may be seen in what 
has happened in the Lion’s Club which took the lead in bring- 
ing the track to Salem. In a recent selection of leaders it put 
in persons who oppose the track and left out people who are 
part of the track’s political machine. 


Effect upon business 

The State Racing Commission of New Hampshire made a 
survey in 1934 and reported that where there had been any 
effects on business they were favorable. At about the same time 
a reporter for the Christian Science Monitor stated that in a 
nearby county the merchants opposed the track by a vote of 100 
to 1. Other observers state that they have found most business 
men around the New England tracks now opposed to the track, 
but still hesitating to take a public stand. 

1. It zs unfair competition. 

When race track operators discuss their business candidly 
one discovers that their problem is essentially one of restraint. 
They have one of the best money-making methods in existence. 
By regulating the number of races per day, the days of racing 
per year, the minimum size bet, and the percentage taken out, 
they can siphon any proportion of the money of any community 
as rapidly as desired. The problem seems to be to strike that 
balance in which they get as much as possible without killing 
the goose that lays the golden egg, or discouraging the goose 
from laying regularly. 

2. Rockingham draws in money which should have been 
spent for clothing, shelter, medical needs. 

If 84 per cent of the bettors, with their horse picked out, 
‘pass up the $100 tickets, the $25 tickets, the $10 and the $5 
in favor of the very minimum $2 tickets, is it not an indication 
that their funds are limited? The person who gambles $2 is 

. ure 
b 
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not betting idle wealth but purchasing power. Let us try to 
measure what Rockingham has cost the community from 1933 
to7957. 


Commissions on bets: 


10 per cent Of $80,503,730.00 nine ceeccriinrnie $7,050,373.00 
Breakage (Eliminated in 1938): 

34, per cent of handle (Estimate) 2c 528,777.00 
Gate receipts (admissions): about 60c. per person 1,256,021.00 
Tip: sheets and Programs: L356. creepers 300,000.00 
Transportation OSES: SOC. cap sacascentnninnaldththacimtin cass 1,000,000.00 
Refreshimentscte lo Ga s.ce totem eee nce eens 300,000.00 


$10,435,171.00 


Most of the ten million spent at Rockingham was diverted 
from the normal channels of business. But we cannot stop with 
Rockingham. The gambling desires and habits which are de- 
veloped locally through the publicity about the tracks lead 
people to patronize the bookies, lotteries, etc., throughout the 
year. It is generally admitted that these organizations now drain 
as much money out of the community as the track itself, or 
more than enough to offset the $400,000 of taxes and $200,000 
of pay roll which the track leaves to the state each year. 

The first effect of this drain is to reduce savings. It has been 
reported by some New England savings banks that withdraw- 
als are heavier and deposits lighter during racing season. The 
second effect it to increase credit and retard payments. But the 
most serious effect on business is the inevitable decrease in 
sales. 


Betting losses are not likely to stop one from buying food, 


coal and electricity. But they do have a way of interfering with 
the buying of a new overcoat or hat, a new car, making some 
improvements around the house, getting a little more insurance. 

Since so many businesses barely break even normally, the 
channeling of ten million dollars from their locality into Rock- 


1 
j 
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ingham Park is enough to change the figures on their books 


from black to red, to force workers off the pay roll. 
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3. Employees become so interested in the races at Rocking- 
ham that their interest interferes with their jobs. The removal 
of the wood-heel factory from Salem is an extreme example. 
A factory in Nashua found that the employees were spending 
so much time during working hours discussing the races, plac- 
ing bets, and telephoning for results during the afternoon that 
it had to arrange with the local paper not to give them the in- 
formation. Tests made in a Manchester factory showed that 
the efficiency of the workers drops during racing meets. They 
are unable to concentrate on their work. Bitter experience has 
caused a large dry goods store at Lawrence, Massachusetts, to 
post a notice that any employee visiting Rockingham or found 
betting will be discharged. 

There is no evidence that Rockingham Park benefits business 
outside of Salem except filling stations, restaurants and liquor 
stores along the line, and the transportation companies. 


GOOD WILL 

Rockingham does not leave the government officials without 
some public opinion to back them up. It considers the creating 
of goodwill one of the expenses of running a race track. The 
expense statement for 1934 includes over a hundred thousand 
dollars for newspaper advertisement, legal and professional 
expenses. . 

Rockingham believes that it is a good thing to contribute to 
charity. It has Charity Days when the total income to the track 
is turned over to the Governor. With a special committee— 
including church officials—amidst a fanfare of newspaper head- 
lines giving all credit to the Governor and the race track (and 
none to the patrons who supply the money) the receipts are 
divided among such organizations as the Red Cross, Salvation 
Army, Boy Scouts, Prisoners’ Aid, Mothers’ Aid, Children’s 
Aid and Orphanages. These recipients have received from $120 
to $6,800 each, or a total of $84,000. From the viewpoint of 
the institution, this is not the best way to obtain money. And 
in 1938, for the first time, a sizable protest arose from min- 


if 
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isters, lawyers, editors and others against accepting money from 
such a source. The trustees of one institution voted unanimously 
to decline the gift, even though they were in serious need of 
funds. 

From the track’s viewpoint, however, Charity Day is the 
cheapest advertising to be bought. It gives to all but the wisest 
a feeling of gratitude toward legalized gambling—for a short 
while at least. When the race track in New Orleans decided to 
operate on Sundays it used this stratagem of Charity Day to sell 
the idea to the public. 

Rockingham uses this form of advertising judiciously. After 
holding Charity Days during the first two seasons, its license 
was renewed by the legislature for four years. Then the expense 
was discontinued until 1937 when the State Racing Commission 
granted them a 24-day extension of their meet. Did the track 
owners remember also that after one more year they would 
have to get their license renewed again in order to operate? 

We recall how, at the beginning, the government of New 
Hampshire closed up the New Yorkers’ race track at Salem, 
how the New Yorkers learned their lesson, came back and got 
exactly what they wanted. David Alexander wrote in 1938, 
“Rockingham Park is the bulwark of New England racing . . . 
Governor Murphy is a staunch friend of racing. The racing com- 
mission has always cooperated to the fullest extent with Rock- 
ingham.” 


The Race Track Grows 

To see race track domination in the next stage of maturity, 
we turn to Rhode Island. In a letter written to the stockholders 
of Narragansett Racing Association, Inc., on January 23, 1938, 
Manager Walter O'Hara had the following to say about some 
of the people connected with the Association: “I gave Judge 
Dooley 30,000 shares of stock as an outright gift... . He was 
campaign manager for United States Senator Jesse H. Metcalf 
in 1936. . . . His (Judge Raymond J. McMahon) stock was 
given to him. I gave him a $10,000 job after he had been 
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‘fired’ as a district court judge in Pawtucket paying $1,700 per 
year. ... Mr. Jean (Jack) Letendre of Woonsocket received 
40,000 shares of stock gratis. ... He has sold part of his hold- 
ings for $150,000. . . . I received only 60 per cent of the stock 
I paid for, and gave 40 per cent of it away.” 


When the manager of Narragansett race track (which grew 
in three years to be the fourth largest corporation in the state) 
became tired of doing his dominating from under cover, he 
came into the open, bought a daily newspaper, and ran for 
Governor. The ensuing struggle between the head of the race 
track and the incumbent lasted for months and shook the state 
to its foundations. The state Supreme Court was called in to 
special session for the first time in 30 years, the national guard 
was called out, millions of dollars were spent. 


BEST REASONS FOR GAMBLING 


_ If you go about New Hampshire asking people why they 
allow legalized gambling at Salem, you will hear four reasons 
repeated over and over again. Let us examine them. 


1. ‘Well, fortunately the track in this state seems to be under 
pretty good management.” The argument sounds suspiciously 
like reports emanating from the state racing commission and 
the track’s publicity department. Let us analyze it. 

It should be a major responsibility of any track management 
to provide a convenient, comfortable and up-to-date park for 
its patrons, especially if the park is operating profitably. Track- 
men have mentioned the advantage of having the stables better 
lighted and policed to cut down the opportunity for tampering 
‘with the horses. Others object to the inconvenience of having 
e patrons’ parking space turned by a summer rain into a sea 
of mud and water. The State Racing Commission, too, has 
referred to the need for repairs and improvements. In reply 
President McKoy says, “We will not make Rockingham into the 
stereotyped design that marks so many of the newer courses.” 
No great changes will be made, he says, even if the legislature 


; 
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renews the license next year, because “the folks in this section 
have got used to it.” 


Cne of the laws that the Rockingham management is sup- 
posed to observe is that 85 per cent of track employees be resi- 
dents of New Hampshire. Even though the State Racing Com- 
mission employs an investigator to see that this law is observed, 
only 65 per cent of the employees in 1937 were residents of 
New Hampshire, according to a statement by Lou Smith. The 
difference between 65 per cent and 85 per cent is 125 jobs. 


Attention has been called to the poor living quarters which 
the management provides the stable help at Rockingham. Doz- 
ens of men and boys sleep night after night in stalls at the stable 
which differ from the horse stalls on either side of them only 
by having board floors instead of straw. The myriads of flies 
and mosquitoes from their nearby breeding places are another 
problem at these open-air sleeping quarters. A few yards from 
the stables is a commissary-style restaurant operated by the © 
track’s caterer. Its two compartments for ‘‘white’” and ‘“‘colored”’ 
are silent reminders that racing came from the South’s Kentucky 
and Maryland to change New England and not to be changed 
by it. 

2. ‘Betting may be a bad thing, but it seems to be human na- 
ture to gamble. And I don’t see that it’s any worse betting on a 
horse race than on a football game or something else.” 


7 fee ee ey 


The betting that is said to spring from human nature, such 
as an occasional bet with a friend on a contest, seldom causes 
serious trouble. Commercialized betting, with its high pressure 
promotion and substantial commissions, frequently causes seri- 
ous trouble. Consider the bookie business which follows in the 
wake of legalized race tracks. 


Bookies, which are asserted to be under centralized racketeer 
control, provide few jobs, no revenue, and no sport. But tha 
is not the worst. With very little capital they can be operated 
the year around almost anywhere with bets on races throughou 
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the country for 50 cents and up. This brings race track gambling 
within reach of great masses of people who cannot afford to 
bet. Old-timers in Nassau, 20 miles from Rockingham, say 
that before race track gambling was legalized almost no book- 
making occurred in that city. The situation that later developed 
can be sensed from the following statements of Attorney Gen- 
eral Thomas P. Cheney in a letter to the Police Commissioners 
of Nashua in 1937: 
“Bookie joints have conducted illegal betting in this city (Nashua) dur- 
ing the past three years so often and notoriously as to become public 
knowledge. Police action to suppress them has been ineffective. . . . The 
bookies through their agents have worked their way about the city and 


like leeches they have bled money from people who can least afford 
to Jose. 36, tt 


To attempt to blame this increase in gambling on human 
nature rather than on the proximity of the tracks is absurd. 


3. “Few of the people attending Rockingham are from New 
Hampshire.” A count made in 1937 by the New Hampshire 
Highway Planning Survey of 19,119 cars entering Rockingham 
Park on five days showed that 15.9 per cent were from New 
Hampshire. A count made in 1938 of 9,807 cars at Rockingham 
on three days showed that 19.1 per cent were from New Hamp- 
shire. This survey was made by the writer, using mechanical 
counters. On the closing day of the races there were 1,029 New 
Hampshire cars at the track. 


For years it has been the strategy of gambling promoters to 
‘set up business near a state or national border. Thus they can 
appeal to the selfish and unneighborly side of the people of 
jone locality to give them legal protection in siphoning money 
from the people across the border in return for a portion of the 
spoils. The Kentucky tracks were built near the borders of 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. The Maryland tracks are near Vir- 
ginia and Pennsylvania. More than a dozen tracks sprung up 
across the Canadian and Mexican borders. In New England, 
3 of its 4 tracks are within 10 miles of their state borders. If 
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the process continues, New Hampshire may find a big track 
across the line in Maine or Vermont. 

Who gains then from this promoters’ device? The people 
do not, for it sets legalized gambling in their midst. The states 
do not, for what they gain from one state they lose sooner or 
later to another. Only the gambling industry gains from it, 
for the strategy provides them with a series of profitable tracks 
across the country. 

Today when the good citizens of New Hampshire grow un- 
easy about the state’s gambling business, the track crowd re- 
plies, “Yes, but the most of it comes from out-of-state.” And 
in Massachusetts today when the good citizens grow weary of 
the state’s gambling business, the friends of gambling reply, 
“Yes, but if we throw it out the people will go to New Hamp- 
shire to bet.’’ Meanwhile the Lou Smiths chuckle at how well 
the older borderline strategy works. 


4, “Look at the thousands of dollars it turns into the state 
treasury.” Well, let’s look at them. 


From 1933 to 1937 the track turned over to the state $2,- 
467,630.55 or an average of nearly a half million dollars per 
year. How did this money affect the state’s finances? According 
to the State Comptroller’s Report for 1936 the state govern- — 
ment had a total revenue of $16,385,000 that year, equal to 
about $35 per capita. Of this total, the revenue from the track 
was less than $360,000 or 75 cents per capita. One can get a 
clearer idea of the limited importance of the gambling rev- > 
enue of $360,000 by comparing it with other items of state 
revenue: The state receives about the same amount from legal- 
ized gambling as it receives from each of the following: Prop- 
erty tax on telephone companies, legacy tax, tax on out-of-state 
insurance companies, automobile operators’ licenses. . 

It was provided in the racing law that the revenue from this 
source would go into the general sinking fund “‘for the retire- 
ment of state indebtedness.’ This forces us to examine the said 
sinking fund and bonded debt. 
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In very recent years the state has had to assume for the first 
time the care of those who for any reason do not take care of 
themselves. It happens therefore that a person can bet at 
Rockingham with the assurance that 314 cents of every dollar 
is going to his state government and that if, through ill fortune 
he should lose, he can always fall back on his state for emer- 
gency relief. A number of people around Salem are not able 
to bet more than $1,000 before becoming dependent. This 
$1,000 would provide the state with $35 revenue. But $35 rev- 
enue is slight compensation when with it the state gets also 
the care of a person who must be supported for months. 


We need not be surprised when we turn to the state reports 
to see what happened to “the general sinking fund for the 
retirement of the bonded debt.” It seems to have become a fund 
for providing relief. The $8,000,000 debt to be retired from 
the fund includes $3,600,000 of Emergency Relief bonds all 
of which were authorized or issued after 1933, the year the 
track opened. During the fiscal year 1935-36, for example, 
$1,302,000 was put into the sinking fund to retire bonded in- 
debtedness and $1,360,000 was paid out—for relief. Yet in 
July, 1938, the Manchester Union concluded an article on a 
race track rumpus with the reassuring statement that “the 
state’s share of the race track receipts go into a sinking fund 
to be applied to paying interest charges and reducing the prin- 
cipal of the bonded debt.’”’ It so happens that this quotation is 
identical, except for one word, with a statement appearing 
earlier in a pamphlet distributed free through the state, aR 
parently by the New Hampshire Jockey Club. 


| The question now is whether New Hampshire will feel it 
must keep the track revenue, or perhaps increase it, in order to 
| a the relief load it is helping to create. Or, having learned 
nothing from horse racing, will it consider legalizing lotteries, 
dos races, or bookies, and thus push its people still closer to 
[public relief ? 

_ New pate is not holding onto its gambling tax «be , 


Ras we 
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cause other sources of revenue are exhausted. She has no state 
income tax, no sales tax, and a lower gasoline tax than 20 
other states. 


ELIMINATING THE TRACKS 


“They little of races know who have only seen the races.” 
The sport of kings in all its splendor, like the government of 
kings, rests on the backs of enslaved men and benefits only 
the kings. Beneath the surface, behind the scenes, it is a tough 
and losing game—a blight to all it touches—to the horses, the 
jockeys, the “help,” the bettors, the community, business life, 
political life. In contrast, the temporary jobs, the transient 
business and the modest revenue from a race track are of trifling 
importance and would better be obtained by any of a dozen 
other methods. 


How then is race track gambling to be reduced ? 


1. Prevent legalization of gambling in any form. This will 
not eliminate gambling; it never has. But it will protect the 
people from some of the worst of the promotional techniques 
used by commercialized gambling. 

We can look to the experience of other countries to see the 
consequences of wholesale legalization. The following is from 
the Catholic Herald of Ireland: “The unhappy fact is now 
greatly beyond all contradiction that the Irish Free State from 
end to end... has become a sordid gambling den. The Hospi- 
tal Sweeps has given an enormous impetus to this accursed 
business. In every village, lotteries are organized for all sorts 
of purposes—political, social, and religious. It is a plague and 
will do yet more mischief.” : ‘ 
_ 2. Educate people to the economic foolishness of gambling. 
The ancient superstition persists that gambling is a matter 
of Luck. The fact is that there is very little Luck around a race 
track. It is mostly Percentages. The oftener one bets the surer 
Percentages are to get their toll, which at Rockingham spells 
a Ten Per Cent Loss. The genius of the race track is that it 
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can take its 10 per cent in so many unexpected ways that a 
person does not know what has happened until it is too late. 


One of the best methods of education, of course, is by ex- 
ample—a method which churches especially should use, keep- 
ing their hands clean of gambling in all forms whatever. 


Perhaps’ the situation at Springfield, Massachusetts, is an 
indication that people can be educated about gambling. After 
a high-powered gambling promoter tried all of his techniques 
on the community, he went back to superiors in Boston discour- 
aged, with the report: ‘““Those guys up there think they are 
raising hell when they shoot pool at the Y.M.C.A.” Local 
business men in Springfield are leading an effective campaign 
to close the track. 


3. Attempt to remove some of the causes of gambling. It is 
rather generally agreed that the desire to gamble is intensified 
by poverty, insecurity, and a drab, monotonous life. Those 
with idle time and money are also attracted by gambling. A 
leaflet by the Christian Social Council in England concludes by 
stating a more fundamental cause: “ .. . Gambling is the na- 
tural blossoming, true to type, of a competitive and acquisitive 
‘system of society in which the poorer classes are struggling 
with each other for the means of life, and the rich are compet- 
ing with each other for security and greater and greater wealth.” 


The London economist, John A. Hobson, offers this formula 
for removing the causes of gambling: 


“Every step which places the attainment of property on a sane 
tational basis, associating it with proportionate personal pro- 
ductive effort; every step which enables men and women to find 
rderly interests in work and leisure, by gaining opportunities 
o express themselves in art and play under conditions which 
timulate new human wants and supply means of satisfying 
‘them, will make for the destruction of gambling.” 

1 
‘ 
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Pari-Mutuel Turnover and Revenue by States for 1936 — 
Thoroughbred Horse Racing 


STATE RECEIVED 


: Pari-Mutuel Pari-Mutuel Licenses 
State Turnover Take-Out and Taxes 

California ecm $42,227,374.00 $1,689,094.96 $12,899.00 

Rhode Island ..... 34,096,865.00 1,193,390.27 * 6,038.00 — 

RILGES: infect chit 32,133,764.00 493,880.60 

Maryland ecco 29,452,756.00 ——-:969,315.76* 75,000.00 © 

k < (Baltimore Co.) * 

. Massachusetts ..... _26,086,400.00 911,197.12 90,000.00 
4 oe 3 a ; 
Florida sssesnanss  -23,451,311.00** 8 22,553.87* i 
Bee este oth os: 18,751,174.00 469,162.06 16,100.00 
| Michigan connie 10,793,497.00 ne — OE 232,097.25 e 


niglwspet O05 6M, Oe ae ols 103 
+ 350,548.66 


oe ote — _ + 646287400 
ae - 3,450,078.00 


